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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE IN 
MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 

The earliest mention of King Arthur occurs in the "Historia 
Brittonum" compiled by an ecclesiastic of South Wales, named 
Nennius, somewhere between the years 796 and 822, according 
to the most recent authority. The material which is brought 
together in this book is in the main of a considerably earlier 
date than the actual compilation. Most of it probably goes 
back to the latter part of the seventh century, but there is no 
reason to believe that the two passages concerning Arthur which 
the book contains belong to this older material. In Nennius' 
work we find Arthur represented as a leader of the Britons in 
their wars with the Saxon invaders, but he is not as yet given 
the title of king. Indeed, a distinction is made between him 
and the British kings — "he fought in company with the kings 
of the Britons but he himself was the leader in the wars." He 
is said to have defeated the Saxons in twelve different battles — 
at places which for the most part may be identified with locali- 
ties in Northern England — and one at least of these battles with 
which Arthur's name is connected is historical, namely, the bat- 
tle of Mount Badon ( probably in the North, although frequently 
identified with Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire.) This battle 
actually occurred about the beginning of the sixth century, as we 
know from the contemporary historian, Gildas, who makes no 
mention, however, of Arthur. It will be observed on a com- 
parison of the dates I have just given that the earliest record of 
Arthur belongs to a period some three hundred years later than 
the battle in which this same record tells us that the hero took 
a leading part. For the intervening period we have no evidence 
regarding the existence of the legend, unless we choose to re- 
gard as such the occurrence of the name "Arthur," 1 as that of 
certain Welsh princes in the course of the sixth century. In 
view of this absence of testimony — especially of any reference 
to a hero of the name of Arthur, as stated above, in the " De 
Excidio et Conquestu Brittanniae" of Gildas — scholars were for 



1 The name is ultimately of Roman origin, it would seem. 
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a long time skeptical as to the real existence of Arthur, but of 
recent years the drift of opinion has changed. For, after all, 
Gildas' work is not a chronicle, but a sort of religious philippic 
against the British princes of his time, at whose door he lays 
the misfortunes of his people ; and taking into consideration, 
furthermore, the analogies of such legends among the other 
European nations, as in the case of the legend of Roland, there 
can be little doubt that the valiant deeds of some British leader 
in the wild years of the early sixth century did furnish the start- 
ing point of the vast Arthurian story. 

But even by Nennius' time the historical Arthur, if we may 
suppose him to have existed, had passed over into the world of 
the imagination and old mythical stories had already become 
attached to his name. He is already reported in Nennius to have 
killed with his own hand nine hundred and sixty of the enemy at 
the battle of Mount Badon. Still further, among the marvels of 
Britain we have cited in the "Historia Brittonum" a stone in 
which the impress of the foot of Arthur's dog was visible (made 
when Arthur was engaged in a great boar-hunt, of which we 
hear more later in the story of the Welsh Mabinogion called 
Kilhwch and Olwen) and a wonderful sepulchre which Arthur 
put over his son Amir, whom he himself had slain. 

The mention of Arthur in Nennius' work, meagre as it is, 
suffices to prove the existence of the legend that attaches to his 
name as early as the latter part of the eighth century. There is 
a long break, however, in the chain of evidence regarding the 
development of these traditions from the time of Nennius on, 
and we hear no more about them again until centuries later. 
During all this time, however, there can be no doubt that the 
legend was strengthening its hold on the imagination of the Cel- 
tic peoples and was being localized at points widely separated 
in Celtic territory. The wide diffusion of Arthurian names of 
persons in Brittany and the frequent localization of the saga in 
the Celtic parts of Great Britain, especially Southern Scotland, 
sufficiently prove this. It accords with what has just been stat- 
ed that in the next documentary evidence we have concerning 
the legend of Arthur — except two very meagre entries in the 
"Annales Cambriae" — evidence which dates from the early 
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years of the twelfth century, we find the mythical character of 
the hero strongly marked. Certain Breton monks, who visited 
Cornwall in 11 13, tell us that Arthur's chair and Arthur's fur- 
nace were pointed out to them in that region and that when 
they were disinclined to believe that Arthur was still alive 
their incredulity nearly cost them their lives. The fame of 
Arthur, moreover, by this time had spread into other European 
lands. Already from about the end of the eleventh century, 
long before we have reason to believe that any Arthurian ro- 
mance had been written, the names of Arthur and his leading 
knights had been adopted into Italian nomenclature, and, 
strangely enough, figures of these characters appear as orna- 
ments of a doorway to the cathedral at Modena which dates 
from the early twelfth century. 

The great importance, however, of Arthur in the literature of 
Europe begins unquestionably with Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
whose "Historia Regum Britannias" appeared about 1138. 
Geoffrey tells us that in perusing the work of Bede and Gildas 
he had been surprised that they gave no information about the 
kings of Britian before the coming of Christ and indeed about 
many after the Christian era. He goes on to say now that he 
intends to supply this deficiency from an old book in the Brit- 
ish language (Breton or Welsh?) which had been put at his dis- 
posal by his friend Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. Whether 
this last statement is merely a mystification we cannot say. 
At any rate Geoffrey offers his work as an authentic history of 
Britain and the uncritical Middle Ages, with a few dissenting 
voices, long accepted it as such. As a matter of fact, even 
where Geoffrey draws material from earlier historians like Bede 
he mixes it up with fictitious or legendary matter and one may 
say that the book is practically made up of Celtic traditions of 
all sorts (and a few perhaps not Celtic) — some of learned and 
some of popular origin — with something, no doubt, of Geof- 
frey's own invention thrown in. For instance, it is here that we 
find the story (one of the traditions of learned origin) repeated 
with many amplifications from one of the later recensions of 
Nennius, of how Britain was first settled by a band of Trojans 
who fled from Troy under the leadership of their chieftain, Bru- 
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tus, and after innumerable hardships established their kingdom 
in the distant West. Here, moreover, the story of Lear which 
Skakespeare was destined to immortalize, first makes its appear- 
ance in literature. But, what concerns us most, it is in this 
book that we find set down for the first time a full history of 
Arthur. The story begins in Geoffrey's Eighth Book and runs 
into the Eleventh. We have here the story of Arthur's birth — 
how Utherpendragon, his father, through the aid of Merlin, 
whose famous prophecies, by the way, make up the Seventh 
Book of Geoffrey's work, by assuming the form of Gorlois, Duke 
of Cornwall, has access to the latter's wife in the Castle of Tin- 
tagel and begets Arthur. Queen Guinevere already appears as 
the consort of the hero, and besides the enchanter Merlin, sev- 
eral of the most famous Arthurian knights, such as Gawain and 
Bedivere, are characters in this book — only Lancelot, the one 
who is best known to the modern world, does not as yet appear. 
Geoffrey, however, does not content himself with popular tradi- 
tion. He takes King Arthur through a series of imaginary con- 
quests which embrace all of Western Europe, emulating, it 
would seem, in his account of his hero the legends of the world 
conquerors, Alexander and Charlemagne. The conclusion of 
his account of the reign of Arthur evidently embodies, however, 
popular tradition. Whilst Arthur is abroad engaged in a war 
against the Roman Emperor, Lucius Tiberius, his nephew, Mor- 
dred, to whom he had committed the government of his king- 
dom in his absence, rises up against him and takes possession 
of the Queen. Arthur is forced to return, wages war against 
Mordred, and fights a final battle in Cornwall. His traitorous 
nephew loses his life in this battle and the rebellious host is an- 
nihilated, but Arthur himself receives a mortal stroke and is borne 
away to Avalon, the Celtic Elysium, to be healed of his wounds. 
There is no mention in Geoffrey of the famous incident of Sir 
Bedivere (or Gifflet) and the casting of the sword into the lake. 
Geoffrey's history was brilliantly successful from its first ap- 
pearance and gave an enormous popularity to the Arthurian 
legend. The book was soon put into verse in the vernacular 
languages, first of all in French by Wace, a native of the Chan- 
nel Islands, whose work contains the first mention of the Round 
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Table. This French version was in its turn paraphrased and 
here and there added to by the English priest Layamon in the 
early thirteenth century, who thus gives us the earliest extant 
English version of the story of Arthur as well as of Lear and 
other famous characters in Geoffrey's History. But Geoffrey 
was exploited not only by the poets but the historians also, and 
so we find his account of the founding of Britain and of its fabu- 
lous kings repeated in innumerable chronicles down to the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it was from one of the latest of 
these chronicles, Holinshed's namely, that Shakespeare drew the 
material (directly, in the main) of his immortal tragedy of 
"King Lear." 

But to go back to the twelfth century — the chief importance 
of Geoffrey's history in the introduction of the Arthurian legend 
into literature is not to be sought in the material which the book 
itself offers, but in the stimulus it gave to the use of the oral 
traditions which were current among the Celtic nations concern- 
ing this hero. And so the vast body of Arthurian romance, 
which began its development a few years later, just after the 
middle of the twelfth century, owed almost everything to oral 
tradition, and comparatively little to Geoffrey. 

But how did these oral traditions reach the French poets who 
originated the Arthurian romances, and in what country? One 
group of scholars has maintained that Wales was the true center 
of propagation of these stories, and that it was through the Nor- 
mans who settled in England that the material of the romances 
came to the knowledge of the French poets of the Continent 
This theory, advocated especially by the late M. Gaston Paris 
and Mr. Alfred Nutt, is the one which is favored by nearly all 
Arthurian scholars in France and England. German scholars, 
on the other hand, led by Professor Wendelin Forster, generally 
regard as the centre of diffusion the province of Brittany in 
Northwestern France, which was settled, as we know, in the 
fifth and sixth centuries by Britons, whom the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes forced to fly from Great Britain and who brought the 
traditions of their heroes to their new homes with them. A 
controversy of the fiercest kind has raged between the partisans 
of these rival theories, but a tendency to compromise seems 
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manifest in the later stages of the discussion. And indeed any 
impartial student of the question will be likely to conclude that 
neither side is entirely wrong. Both Wales and Brittany doubt- 
less contributed material to the Arthurian romances— only in 
the opinion of the present writer its geographical situation and 
the historical conditions seem to favor Brittany as the chief 
source of Arthurian legend for the poets of Northern France. 
It seems singular, at least, that if the legend starting from Wales 
reached France through the Normans in England, no one of 
M. Gaston Paris' famous Anglo-Norman Arthurian romances 
and hardly any trace of such that can be called indisputable has 
come down to modern times. 

The Arthurian stories in the main, then, we may assume, 
passed into France in all probability through the intermediary of 
Brittany, more specifically of that part of Brittany where French 
as well as Breton was spoken. The transmission was no doubt 
to a large extent of a popular character — that is, through the 
ordinary intercourse of the inhabitants of the adjacent provinces 
— but the professional minstrels and story-tellers, of course, also 
took part in the diffusion. Strange to say, the Celtic epic leg- 
ends were in prose and not in verse, as is generally the case with 
this class of literature among the other European races. No 
doubt, many a Celtic minstrel in addition to singing his lays to 
the music which had made them celebrated throughout Western 
Europe, would give as a part of his entertainment stories of 
Arthur or of other heroes of his race. The diffusion through 
these various agencies, as I have already intimated, even before 
the appearance of Geoffrey's History, had extended without 
doubt through France as far as Italy. But up to this time the 
stories concerning Arthur had not passed in these countries be- 
yond the stage of mere oral traditions. Geoffrey's famous work, 
however, drew the attention of the world to this new mine of 
poetic material, and in the space of a comparatively short time 
the French poets began now to avail themselves of the dis- 
covery. 

The greatest of these poets and, as there are good reasons for 
believing, the first in order of time also, was Chretien de Troyes. 
The earliest of his extant works and the first of his Arthurian 
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romances — probably the earliest Arthurian romance at all — is 
his "Erec and Enide," which is dated by M. Gaston Paris about 
the year 11 68 — by some scholars several years earlier. The 
story of this romance has become familiar to modern readers 
through Tennyson's "Geraint and Enid," in the Idylls of the 
King. Tennyson derived his knowledge of the story from 
Lady Charlotte Guest's classical translation of the Welsh Mabi- 
nogion, the author of the tale in the Welsh collection having, it 
appears, in his turn derived it from Chretien de Troyes — although 
this is denied by the advocates of the Welsh origin of the Ar- 
thurian stories. It is the story of a knight who marries a beau- 
tiful girl of noble birth, whose family, however, has been impov- 
erished. He marries her and takes her to Arthur's court where 
she captivates all hearts. The knight is recognized as the best 
at court and having nothing higher to aspire to in arms, he be- 
comes self-indulgent and uxorious and gives up his former life 
of activity. His wife laments bitterly that she should be the 
cause of the decline of her husband's glory. She is finally over- 
heard one day by her husband, who becomes exceedingly angry 
with her, but the incident has the result, at least, of arousing 
him from his inactivity and making him go forth in search of 
adventures again. The knight compels his wife to go along 
with him, and on his journeys treats her very rudely, but in the 
end her patience under his maltreatment and a proof of her 
fidelity in one adventure especially change his disposition to- 
wards her and she is restored to his affection. 

Already in this earliest of the Arthurian romances in verse, 2 
we find one feature which is characteristic of the whole class, 
viz : that King Arthur himself is a mere figurehead and that the 
hero of the story is some knight at his court. This court con- 
stitutes a background for the story and here the adventures al- 
ways begin and thither the knight always returns after his glori- 
ous achievements. In this repect the metrical romances differ 
from all the other branches of Arthurian literature, for in the 

8 M. Gaston Paris divides them into two classes — biographical and episodi- 
cal. The names indicate sufficiently the distinction between the two. Ga- 
wain is usually the hero of the second class. The verse always consists of 
octosyllabic couplets. 
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Welsh poems and tales that relate to Arthur, in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who drew in a very large measure direct from Celtic 
tradition, and even in the French prose -romances which are 
of later date than those in verse, Arthur is the leading actor in 
the story. It was the metrical romances, however, which estab- 
lished the vogue and influence of the "matter of Britain," as 
the Middle Ages called it, and it is accordingly important to 
stop for a moment to consider the significance and style of these 
works. 

The Arthurian romances* were the literary expression of the 
institution of chivalry. They answered to changes that were 
going on in the development of the society of the twelfth cen- 
tury. With the growing refinement of manners in that century 
and the advance of women towards the position they hold in 
modern times — an advance which began to be apparent in the 
political world as well as in books — the new spirit naturally sought 
for itself channels of expression in literature, and it was all the 
easier for it to bear everything before it, as the chansons de geste, 
the national epics of France — the narrative poems with which 
hitherto the nobles had been entertained in their halls during 
the long winter evenings — had by this time lost their vitality. 
The reign of sheer force, as we see it in these works, even though 
it was wedded with national feeling, could no longer satisfy the 
aspirations of the age under the improved conditions of society 
I have indicated and hence the rapid success of the new species 
of literature. 

The changed position of women had first made itself manifest 

5 We have not the space here to enter into the vexed, and in a sense fun- 
damental, question of the relation of the "lays" — represented chiefly among 
extant specimens by the lays of Marie de France (written about 1165) — and 
the Arthurian romances. The former, which are brief narrative poems of 
an extremely romantic kind and often with an Arthurian setting, are intrinsi- 
cally very superior in literary merit to the romances but have not the same 
importance in the subsequent history of literature. The material the lays 
embody was obviously drawn from the same sources as the Arthurian roman- 
ces, and hence they figure largely in the debate concerning the Welsh or 
Armorican origin of the latter. So far, however, from the romances being a 
development of the lays it seems to me that they ( the romances) owe more 
as a literary genre to the " Roman de Troie"and "Eneas" — that is, to the 
romances on the legend of Troy. 
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in Provence in the early twelfth century and as a consequence 
a keen interest in the cultivation of grace and refinement in so- 
cial life — more particularly in the relations of the sexes — sprang 
up there. One outcome of this interest was the idea of the 
"courts of love" about which so many learned dissertations have 
been written, although whether the thing itself actually existed 
is more open to question. A regular code governing the rela- 
tions of lovers developed out of the half-serious, half-jesting dis- 
cussions of the time — a code the most fundamental article of 
which was a negation of the seventh commandment — and the 
fashion of love which accorded with the new definition was known 
as the amour courtois, or "courtly love." This conception spread 
from Provence to the North of France and was taken up with 
especial enthusiasm by Marie, countess of Champagne, to whose 
court the poet, Chretien de Troyes was attached. Chretien and 
his followers now laid hold of the legend of Arthur which Geof- 
frey had made universally familiar and accepting the idealization 
of the Arthurian court already begun by that writer they set 
about constructing in the world of the imagination a society 
which should embody all the ideals of chivalry, and in which the 
new conceptions of the amour courtois should rule. 

The authors of the "Roman de Troie" and the "Eneas," 
which antedate Chretien's work by only a few years, had already 
depicted the life and ideals of mediaeval chivalry in poems foun- 
ed on famous legends of antiquity, and their influence on the ro- 
mances which deal with the "matter of Britain" is too often 
overlooked by Arthurian specialists. Nevertheless, the stories 
in these earlier forms were too fixed by tradition for even the 
mediaeval imagination to transmute them as freely as the new 
spirit required, and so the romance of chivalry does not attain 
its full flower until the poets have possessed themselves of the 
infinitely flexible legend of King Arthur. 

It would detain us too long to consider in all its aspects why 
these new aspirations of the age should have expressed them- 
selves in tales of wonder or "romance," as we are accustomed 
to call it. Certainly in the Age of the Crusades nothing prosaic 
was likely to accord with the actual feelings of men. In any 
event, whatever may have been the causes that just at this time 
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people began to take delight in the wildest creations of the 
imagination, it is not surprising that, such being the case, Celtic 
legend should have acquired such a hold in all European lands 
— for the Celtic fancy was undoubtedly the richest and wildest 
among all the European races, and the Celtic fairy-land, in com- 
parison with that of other peoples, was like the realm of Alex- 
ander compared with some petty Grecian state. Just what pro- 
portion of the material which we find in the Arthurian romances 
is of Celtic origin, is a subject of fierce debate, but it seems to 
the present writer at any rate that unquestionably the greater 
part of what is most beautiful and distinctive in the stories which 
these works embody is derived from that source. 

The style, however, of these poems which depend for their 
interest so largely on the wildness of their inventions, is not al- 
ways so naive as one might expect under the circumstances. 
One finds in the works of Chretien passages as packed full of 
conceits as any in the works of the most ill-famed Elizabethan. 
The Middle Ages indeed yield to no other period in misdirected 
subtlety and the habit infects the poets as well as the theolog- 
ians. These subtleties in Chretien — and he had a model for 
them already in the "Eneas" — belong nearly always to the 
analysis of the passion of love in all its contradictory effects 
which his heroes and heroines indulge in. Thus in the romance 
of "Cliges," 4 we find the heroine reflecting: "The disease from 
which I suffer is different from any other, for, to speak the truth, 
it pleases me at the same time that it grieves me, and thus I find 
myself delighting in what is my disease. And if that which 
pleases can be accounted an evil, my harm is what I desire and 
my grief is my health. I do not know then of what I have to 
complain, for I do not know anything from which evil comes to 
me unless it be from my own desire. But though it is my de- 
sire, it is yet an evil. Still so much pleasure I have from my 
desire that it makes my grief sweet and so much joy I have in 
my harm that it makes my sickness sweet also," and so it goes 
on in this detestable style. These logic-chopping absurdities, 

* I select this good example from the " Cliges," although the source of 
just this romance is not Celtic. The style, however, is the same as in the 
more strictly Arthurian romances of the same author. 
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however, do not occupy a very large proportion of Chretien's 
lines, and, in the main, the merit of narrative skill and a certain 
grace cannot be denied him. Apart from the sameness and in- 
sipidity of so many of the adventures, the main trouble with his 
poems however, as with nearly all mediaeval work is that he is 
too fluent. There seems sometimes to be no reason why the 
stream of verses he pours out should ever cease. We must, 
nevertheless, do him the justice to acknowledge that he usually 
stops at about seven thousand lines, whilst there are mediaeval 
poems — -to be sure not entirely by one hand — that run up to 
sixty thousand. With the close of the ancient world the secret 
of concentration, of the condensed and vigorous expression 
which in its happiest moments results in memorable phrase or 
image, was lost for centuries and only rediscovered when in the 
period of the Renaissance the classical authors resumed their 
sway. 

"Erec and Enide" was probably the first of the Arthurian 
romances but the genre had hardly been started when the influ- 
ence of another story which was originally entirely independent 
of the. Arthurian legend began to tell powerfully on Arthurian 
romance — viz: the story of Tristan and Iseult, the star-crossed 
lovers whom the fatal love-potion has bound together in an 
undying passion. 

The legend of Tristan and Iseult, which in its ultimate analysis" 
seems to be of Pictish origin and which may be noted, if this 
hypothesis is true, as the only contribution of that race to the 
literature of Europe, is perhaps the finest product of the mediaeval 
imagination (i. e. in Northern Europe,) unless we except the 
story of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and it is not suprising to find 
that it had an enormous influence on the fiction of the time. 
The story shot its fibres into the heart of many a famous legend, 
but in no case was its influence more profound than in that of 
the legend of Arthur. Indeed, the longer one studies the mat- 
ter the more inevitably is one forced to the conclusion that it 
is to an undoubted imitation of the story of Tristan and Iseult 

5 The original story is in the final form of the Tristan legend overloaded 
with all sorts of accretions, many of which have parallels in the popular 
tales of more than one country. 
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that we owe the even more widely current story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. Somewhere shortly after the year 1 1 70 Chre- 
tien de Troyes, the great innovator in Arthurian romance, con- 
ceived the idea of creating for Guinevere a lover such as Tris- 
tan had been for Iseult, Arthur taking the place of Mark — 
only the new pair of lovers were not to be governed merely by 
the wild impulses of passion as in the primitive story but by the 
artificial rules of the amour courtois recently introduced from 
Provence. The influence of this legend had been manifest in 
his "Cliges" written a few years before, but he selects as the 
hero of his new romance a character who seems to have already 
existed in the popular tradition of Brittany and who in that 
tradition appears to have been chiefly noted as the foster-child 
of a water fairy, the Lady of the Lake. To this Lancelot of the 
Lake, as he is called, Chretien now gives a place never accorded 
him before. In the Middle High German "Lanzelet" of Ul- 
rich von Zatzikhoven, written shordy after 1 200 but based on a 
French poem (no longer extant) of earlier date, we have a bio- 
graphical romance of the usual type in which although Lancelot 
is the hero, he is not represented as a lover of Guinevere. We 
learn from the German poet that the book he used was brought 
to Vienna by Hugh of Morville, one of the hostages who took the 
place of Richard Coeur de Lion in 1 194, when that King was 
liberated from his captivity in Austria. It is very questionable, 
however, whether the French romance used by Ulrich, although 
it seemingly gives us an earlier stage of the Lancelot story, is 
not really of later date than Chretien's "Conte de la Charrette." 
Lancelot becomes in Chretien's poem entitled "Conte de la 
Charrette" the first of the Arthurian knights, the flower of chiv- 
alry and the exemplar of the new courtesy as well as the adulter- 
ous lover of Guinevere. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere 
had a prodigious success and its invention was indeed an event 
of the first importance in the history of European literature, but 
the story of the love of these two characters as we find it in 
Chretien differs from the modified form of the same story which 
became popular in the thirteenth century and with which Tenny- 
son has made modern readers familiar. According to a legend 
which is probably mythical in its origin Guinevere had been car- 
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ried off by the king of the land from which no man returns — 
that is, the kingdom of the dead. This story, which recalls the 
classical myth of Proserpine, has left its traces in Welsh litera- 
ture and is doubtless the original of the story of Guinevere's 
abduction by Mordred in Geoffrey of Monmouth. In Chretien's 
poem it is as the rescuer of the queen from this mythical captor 
who now has taken on, however, some of the characteristics of 
a mediaeval monarch of the more indifferent type — such as 
King John of England, for example — that Lancelot establishes 
his claim on her gratitude, and gratitude in the Middle Ages.meant 
substantial favors. But whatever differences in detail there may 
be between the story of Lancelot and Guinevere as Chretien start- 
ed it and the more recent form with which the nineteenth century 
was rendered familiar, the essential thing is that the queen was 
now provided with a lover who in his relations to his mistress 
was expected to conduct himself according to the requirements 
of fashionable society in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

With the prodigious vitality, however, which the Arthurian 
legend had gained in the period of which I am speaking, its de- 
velopment was not to stop here. Nowhere more clearly than in 
the history of legends do we see the law of life exemplified, that 
the strong absorbs the weak, and so we find the story of Arthur 
now attracting within its orbit all the originally independent 
elements of tradition of the Middle Ages with a power hardly 
inferior to that of the legend of Helen in the days of ancient 
Greece. The next element of this character which was slowly 
but surely drawn into the body of Arthurian romance was the 
story of the Grail. Here as in the cases already mentioned, the 
work was begun by Chretien de Troyes. In the last of his 
poems, written about 1174, namely, "Conte del Graal," in the 
course of his search for adventure Perceval, a knight of Arthur's 
court, comes to a castle where the Grail — a sort of dish — 
figures among other mysterious talismans that are borne through 
the hall. In Chretien's poem, however, there is nothing religious 
in the conception of the Grail. It is simply one of the wonder- 
ful things, probably of Celtic origin and rooted in folk-lore, with 
which Arthurian romance abounds. Very soon, however, in the 
development of the legend — among other places in a continua- 
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tion of this very poem of Chretien's by another hand — the stories 
concerning this strange dish with its magical properties came 
to be confounded with Christian legends concerning Joseph of 
Arimathea and the dish used at the Last Supper by our Lord 
and his disciples. During the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury a French poet named Robert de Borron, who probably re- 
sided in England, took a leading part in connecting these stories, 
as he did in the development of the Merlin legend. The whole 
story was soon localized at Glastonbury and used to glorify the 
origin of the English church. The Grail thus becomes identified 
with the sacred dish of the Last Supper and takes on the name 
of the Holy Grail. But when the business of Arthur's court 
was the quest of adventure, what worthier object of endeavor 
could there be than this most sacred of vessels which had disap- 
peared from human view ? And so under the influence of the 
spirit which inspired the Crusades and more particularly the 
founding of the Order of the Knights Templar — with which 
Order there is reason to believe that the origin of the Holy 
Grail romances is closely connected — we have a new branch of 
Arthurian romance started on its way. The ascetic spirit, how- 
ever, which governed the Knights Templar movement required 
here a new hero. Only a knight of unspotted chastity could 
succeed in such a quest and so Perceval, the knight with whom 
the Grail adventure had originally been connected, is in time 
set aside and a new hero to suit these requirements is invented, 
namely, Galahad, son of Lancelot. 

With the invention of the story of Lancelot and Guinevere and 
the legend of the Holy Grail the main lines of growth of Arthur- 
ian romance have been settled. In the closing years, however, 
of the twelfth century long romances in prose, in part based on 
earlier poems, begin to appear by the side of those in verse and 
in a short while it is the prose romances that engage the best 
activities in Arthurian fiction. Five great romances in this 
form thus came into existence about the end of the twelfth century 
or during the early years of the thirteenth, each dealing with 
some fundamental branch of Arthurian story. First of all, we 
have the early history of the Holy Grail before it became the 
object of quest among Arthur's knights. Next, we have the 
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story of the enchanter, Merlin, and his relations with Arthur. 
In the third place comes the history of Lancelot and his love 
affair with Guinevere during the period of its prosperity. This 
includes a prose version of Chretien's "Conte de la Charrette." 
Then we have the quest of the Holy Grail by Galahad and the 
other knights — and finally the "Mort Arthur," which tells of 
the discovery of the queen's adultery, the war with Lancelot, 
the treason of Mordred and the end of the Table Round. 

Many Arthurian poems have doubtless been lost, but the 
authors of these prose-romances do not seem to have simply 
turned into prose what they found in the metrical romances. 
They draw apparently directly from popular tradition also and add 
largely from their own invention. Their works are long and full of 
digressions and repetitions of episodes so as to render them, 
despite the good material they contain, difficult reading even to 
the professional student. The Lancelot proper especially, which 
has been rendered immortal by Dante's "Paolo and Francesca," 
is enormously long, being approached in this respect by no 
modern work of fiction perhaps except "Clarissa Harlowe." 
They are written in a style of considerable elegance and set forth 
the ideals and manners of chivalry with an amplitude which sur- 
passes that of the romances in verse. 

The five romances I have enumerated above were in all prob- 
ability the compositions of different men. Moreover, it is quite 
likely, and in the case of the Lancelot proper, at any rate, one 
may say, certain, that more than one hand contributed to the 
composition of the individual romances. The Middle Ages had 
no conception of literary property and no one in that period hes- 
itated to take hold of the work even of a contemporary and amp- 
lify it or abridge it to suit his tastes. However this may be, 
by about the year 1220 all five of these romances ( after undergo- 
ing many changes and interpolations ) had come to be united in 
one vast book known from the hero who plays the leading role 
in it as "Lancelot du Lac." 6 Romances in prose of enormous 

' It appears that of the romances that make up this work there existed 
two redactions varying considerably in some of the divisions or " branches " 
of the story. They are known respectively as the Walter Map and Robert 
de Borron cycles. Of these redactions only the former is preserved entire. 
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length concerning the other heroes of Arthur's court, such 
as Tristan, Guiron le Courtois and the rest, were composed 
during the course of the thirteenth century, but "Lancelot du 
Lac" is without question the most notable book in Arthurian 
prose fiction. 

In conclusion I will say that it is through these prose romances 
that the Arthurian legend made its way into modem literature. 
By the fifteenth century the metrical romances were practically 
obsolete. This was due, no doubt, partly to the fact that their 
language was more difficult to understand than that of the prose 
romances, partly to the fact that a conscious effort to set forth 
the manners and virtues of chivalry is even more strongly mark- 
ed in the latter than in the former, and lastly, perhaps, to the 
fact that the mass of mankind will always prefer prose to verse. 
The place which the prose romances occupied in the life of the 
upper classes of Europe down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century is shown in the magnificent ornamentation which has 
been lavished on so many of the copies of these works that have 
come down to modern times. I have myself read in the British 
Museum the last division of the Lancelot du Lac romance, viz. 
the "Mort Arthur," in a beautiful illuminated manuscript which 
belonged successively to Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward 
IV, and to Lady Jane Grey, and which bears on the fly leaf the 
autograph signature of each of these illustrious ladies. It is 
very characteristic of the Middle Ages that in this copy which 
was evidently prepared for people of the highest rank one finds 
among the vignettes which border the front page pictures of a 
brutal realism which would insure the prohibition of the transmis- 
sion of the book through the United States mails. 

As soon as printing was invented, the resources of the new 
art were employed to perpetuate these favorite romances, but 
by the latter part of the sixteenth century with the change of 
taste which the Renaissance had gradually wrought, Arthurian 
fiction had gone out of favor and ceased to be printed. What 
the original works had not been able to do for the story of the 
great hero was accomplished however by Malory's " Morte d' 
Arthur," that famous compendium of Arthurian romance which 
its author completed in the year 1470 and which fifteen years 
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later constituted one of the earliest glories of Caxton's press. 
The "Morte d' Arthur," indeed, is the real bridge by which 
Arthur and his knights effected a happy, nay, even a triumphant 
passage, from the Middle Ages to modern times. Whilst the 
original French romances have sunk into oblivion except for 
specialists, many a nineteenth century poet has resorted to the 
"Morte d' Arthur" for old materials into which he might 
breathe the life of modern thought and sentiment It was above 
all, however, a day of note in the history of English literature 
when Leigh Hunt put into the hands of Alfred Tennyson a 
cheap copy of Malory's work. From the consequences of that 
gift it is manifest to the world that in the realm of poetry at 
least, which after all perhaps is the realm best worth ruling over, 
the inscription on Arthur's tomb was no mere lying epitaph : 
Hie j'acet Arthurus Rex, quondam Rex que futurus. 

J. Douglas Bruce 
The University of Tennessee 



